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that it may may apt t embarrass them, 
in traversing their forests, where, 
they say, the thorns and under- 
growth would take hold of it; 
while, on the contrary, they slide 
smoothly over the surface of their 
naked bodies. At all times, they 
go with their heads uncovered, 
without suffering the least incon- 
venience, either from the cold, or 
from those coups de soleil, which 
in Louisiana are so often fatal to 
the inhabitants of other climates. 
The Indians cf South-America 
distinguish themselves by modern 
dresses, in which they affect va- 
rious tastes. Those of the high 
country, and of the valley in Pe- 
ru, dress partly in the Spanish 
fashion. Instead of hats they 
wear bonnets of coarse double 
cloth, the weight of which neither 
seems to incommode them when 
they go to warmer climates, nor 
does the accidental want of them 
seem to be felt in situations where 
the most piercing cold reigns. 
Their legs and feet are always 
bare, if we except a sort of sand- 
als, made of the skins of oxen. 
The inhabitants of South-Ameri- 
ca compared with those of North- 
America, are described as gener- 
ally more feeble in their frame; 
less vigorous in the efforts of their 
mind; of gentler dispositions, 








more ‘addicted to pleasure, and. 


sunk in indolence.—This, how- 
ever, is not universally the case. 
Many of their nations are as in- 
trepid and enterprising as any 
others on the whole continent. 
Among the tribes on the banks of 





i his body is almost flayed. 
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the Oroonoko, if a warrior as- 
pires-to the post of captain, his 
probation begins with a long fast, 
more rigid than any ever observ- 
ed by the most abstemious her- 
mit. At the close of this the 
chiefs assemble; and each gives 
him three lashes with a large 
whip, applied so vigorously, that 
If he 
betrays the least symptom of im- 
patience, or even. of sensibility, 
he is disgraced, for ever, and is 
rejected, as unworthy of the hon- 
our. After some interval, his 
constancy is proved by a morc 
excruciating trial. He is laid in 
his hammock with his hands 
bound fast; and an innumerable 
multitude of venomous ants, whose 
bite occasions a violent pain and 
inflammation, are thrown upon 
him. The judges of his merit 
stand around the hammock; and 
whilst these cruel insects fasten 
upon the most sensible parts of 
his body, a sigh, a groan or-an 
involuntary motion, expressive of 
what he suffers, would exclude 
him from the dignity of which he 
is ambitious. Even after this 
evidence, his fortitude is not 
deemed to be sufficiently ascer- 
tained, till. he has stood another 
test, more severe, if possible, than. 
the former. He is again sus- 
pended in his hammock, and cov- 
ered with the leaves of the palms. 
etto. A-fire of stinking herbs is 
kindled underpesth, so as he may 
feel its heat, and be involved in 
smoke. Though scorched and 





almost suffocated, he must con- 
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34 COLUMBIAN 
tinue to endure this with the 
same patient insensibility. Many 
perish in this essay of their firm- 
ness and courage; but such as go 
through it with applause, receive 
the ensigns of their new dignity 
with much solemnity, and, are 
ever after regarded as leaders of 
approved resolution, whose be- 
haviour, in the most trying situ- 
ations, will do honour to their 
country. In North-Amarica, the 
previous trial of a warrior is nei- 


ther so formal, nor so severe; | 


though, even there, before a youth 
is permitted to bear arms, his pa- 
tience and fortitude are proved 
by blows, by fire, and by insults, 
more intolerable to a haughty 
spirit than either. 


Of the manners and customs of the 
North Americans, the following 
is the most consistent account 
that can be collected from the 
best informed, and most impar- 
tial writers. 


y HEN the Europeans first 

arrived in America, they 
found the Indians quite naked, 
except those parts which the most 
uncultivated savages usually con- 
ceal. Since that time, however, 
they generally use a coarse blan- 
ket, which they obtain of- the 
neighbouring planters, in ex- 
change for furs and other arti- 
cles. Their huts or cabins are 
made of stakes of wood driven in- 
to the ground, and covered with 
branches of trees or reeds. They 
hie on the floor, either on mats, 
or the skins of wild beasts. Their 
dishes are of wood, and _ their 
spoons of the skulls of wild oxen, 
and sometimes of laurel, a hardy 
wood, very suitable for the. pur- 
pose; their knives and hatchets 
are made of flint or other stone. 
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A kettle, and a large plate, com 
stitute almost the whole utensi.s 
of the family. Their diet con- 
sists chiefly on what they pro- 
cure by hunting; and sagamite, 
or pottage, is likewise one of the 
most common kinds of food. The 
most ‘honourable furniture - 
mongst them is a ¢@llection of the 
scalps of their enemies: with these 
they ornament their huts, which 
are esteemed in proportion to the 
number of this horrid sort of 
spoils. | 

The character of the Indians, 
is only to be known by their cim 
cumstances and way of passing 
through life. Constantly employ- 
ed in procuring a precarious sub- 
sistence, by hunting wild animals, 
and often engaged in war, it can- 
not be expected, that they enjoy 
much gaiety of temper, or a high 
flow of spirits. They are there- 
fore generally grave, approaching 
to sadness: they have none of that 
gidy vivacity, peculiar to some 
nations of Europe, but despise 
it. Their behaviour to those a 
bout them is regular, modest, and 
repectful. They seldom speak 
but when they have something 
important to observe; and all 
their actions, words, and even 
looks are attended with some 
meaning. ‘Their subsistence dé- 
pends entirely on what they pro- 
cure with their hands; and their 
lives, their honour, and every 
thing dear to them, may be lost 
by the smallest inattention to the 
designs of their enemies. As ne 
particular object has power to 
attach them to one place more 
than another, they go wherever 
the necessaries of life can be pro« 
cured in the greatest abundance. 
The different tribes, or nations, 
when compared with civilized soe 
cieties, are extremely small. 





| These tribes often live at an im 
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mense distance; they are sepa-| 
rated by a desert frontier, and hid 
in the bosom of impenatrable 
woods, and” almost boundles for- 
est. 

There is in each society, a cer- 
tain kind of government, which, 
with very little deviation, prevails 
over the whole continent; thei: 
manners and way of life, are near- 
iy similar and uniform. An In- 
dian has no method by which he 
can render himself considirable, 
among his companions, but by his 
personal accomplishments, either 
of body or mind; but, as nature 
has not been very lavish in these 
distinctions, where all enjoy the 
same education, all are pretty 
much upon an equality, and wil: 
desire to remain so. Liberty i: 
therefore the prevailing passion 
of the American Indians; and 
their government, under the in- 
fluence of this sentiment, is per- 
haps better secured, than by the 
wisest political regulations. 
They are very far, however, from 
despising all sort of authority: 
they are attentive to the voice of 
wisdom, which experience has 
confirmed on the aged, and they 
enlist under the banners of the 
chief, in whose valour and mili- 
tary address, they have learned 
to repose a just and merited con- 
fidence. 

Among those tribes which are 
most engaged in war, the power 
of the chiefis naturally predomin- 
ant; because the idea of naving 
2 military leader was the first 
source of his superiority; and the 
continued exigencies of the state 
requiring such a leader, will en- 
hance it. His power, however, 


is rather persuasive than coercive, 
be is reverenced as a father, rath- 
er than feared asa monarch. He 
has no guards, no prisons, no of- 
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ill-judged violence, would pull 

him from his humble throne. 

The elders, in the other form of 
government, which may be con- 
sidered as a mild and nominal ar- 
istocracy, have no more power. 
Age alone is sufficient for acqui- 
ring respect, influence, and au- 
thority: experience alone, is the 
only source of knowledge among 
asavage people. 

Among the Indians, business is 
conducted with the utmost sim- 
olicity, and recalls, to those who 
are acquainted with antiquity, a 
lively representation ef the eariy 
ages. ‘The heads of families meet 
together in a house or cabin, ap- 
pointed for the purpose: here the 
yusiness is discussed: and here 
those of the nation distinguished 
‘or their eloqgoence or wisdom, 
aave an opportunity of display- 
ing their talents. Their orators, 
like those of Homer, express them- 
selves in a bold, figurative style, 
more strong than refined, with 
gestures violent, but natural and 
expressive. When the business 
is over, and they happen to be 
well provided with food, they ap- 
point a feast upon the occasion, 
of which almost the whole nation 
partake; the fcast is accompanied 
with a song, in which the exploits 
of their forefathers are celebrated. 
They have dances too, but chiefly 
of the military kind, like the 
Greeks and Romans, which in- 
spire the younger with martial 
spirit. 

To assist their memory, they 
have belts of small shells (wampuz) 
or beads of different colours, each 
representing a different object, 
which is marked by their colour 
or arrangement. At the conclu- 
sion of every subject on which 
they discourse, when they treat 
with a foreign state, they deliver 





ficers of justice; and, one act of 


one of those belts; for, if this cez 
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they have said passes for nothing. 
These belts are carefully deposit- 
ed in each town as the public re- 
cords of the nation; and to them 
they occasionally have recourse, 
when any public contest happens 
with a neighbouring tribe. Of 
late, as the materials of which 
those belts are made have become 
scarce, they often give some skin 
in the place of the wampum; and 


receive in return, presents of a. 


more valuable kind, from the com- 
missioners appointed to treat with 
them; for they never consider a 
treaty of any weight, unless every 
article init be ratified by some 
gratification. 

It sometimes happens, that 
those different nations, scattered 
asthey’are, at an immense dis- 
tance from one another, meet in 
their excursions whilst hunting. 
if there subsist no animosity -be- 
tween them, they behave in the 
most friendly and courteous man- 
ner; but, if they happen to be in 
a state of war, or, if there has 
been no previous intercourse be- 
tween them, all who are not 
friends are deemed enemies, and 
they fight with the most savage 
fury. 

War, hunting, and fishing, are 
principal employments of the men; 
almost every other concern is con- 
signed to the women. 

The most prevailing motive 
with the Indians for entering into 
a war if it does not arise from an 
accidental rencounter, is either to 
revange themselvesforthe death of 
some lost friends, or to acquire 
prisoners, who may assist them in 
their hunting, and whom they a- 
dopt into their society. These 
wars are either undertaken by 
some private adventurers, or by 
the whole community. Inthe lat- 
ter case, allyoung men who de- 
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emony should be omitted, all that“ 








sire to go out to battle (for no ome 
is compelled contrary to his incli- 
nation) give a piece of wood to the 
chief, asa token of their design to 
accompany him. ‘The chief who 
is toconduct the enterprize fasts 
several days, and carefully ob- 
serves his dreams duringthat time: 
which the presumption natural 
to savages mostly renders as favor- 
able as he could desire. A vari- 
ety of othe: superstitious ceremo- 
nies are observed. 

The war kettle is set on the 
fire, asan emblem that they are 
going out to devour their enemies; 
which among these nations, it is 
probable, was formerly the case: 
since they still continue to express 
it in clear terms, and use an em- 
blem significant of the ancient u- 
sage. Then they despatch a cup 
or large shell to their allies; invi- 
ting them to join in the destruc- 
tion of their enemies, and drink 
their blood; for, like the ancient 
Greeks, they think that tbose ia 
their alliance, must not only adopt 
their quarrels, but that they must 
also have their resentments wound 
upto the same high pitch with 
themselves. | 

There are no people who carry 
their friendships or resentments se 
far as they do; this naturally re- 
sults from their peculiar circum- 
stances. The Americans live in 
small societies, accustomed to see 
but few objects and few persons: 
to be deprived ofthese objects to 
which they are so closely attach- 
ed, renders them miserable. Their 
ideas are too confined to enable 
them to entertain just sentiments 
of humanity, or universal benev- 
olerce. But this very circum- 
stance, while it makes them cruel 
and savage to an incredible de- 
gree, towards those with whom 
they are at war, adds a new force 
totheir particular friendships, & 











to the common tie which unites 
the members of the same tribe, or 
those in alliance with them. 

Without attending to this re- 
flection, some facts which imme- 
diately follow would excite our 
wonder, without informing our 
season; and we would be bewil- 
dered in a number of particulars, 
seemingly opposite to one anoth- 
er without being sensible of the 
general cause from which they 

roceed. 

Having finished all the ceremo- 
vies previous to the war, and the 
appointed day for setting out on 
their expedition has arrived, they 
take leave of their friends, and 
‘exchange their clothes, or what- 
ever movables they have, in token 
of mutual friendship; after which 
they proceed from the towh, their 
wives and female relations, walk 
ing before, and attending them to 
some distance. The warriors 
march dressed in aj] their finery, 
and most showy apparel without 
any order. The chief walks 
slowly before them, singing the 
war song; while the rest observe 
the most profound silence. When 
they come up to their women, 
they deliver to them ail their or- 
naments, and putting on their 
worst clothes, proceed on their 
expedition. 

Every nation has its peculiar 
ensign or standard, which is ge- 
nerally a representation of some 
beast, bird, or fish. Those a- 
mong the Five Nations, are the 
bear, otter, wolf, tortoise, and 
eagle, and by those names the 
tribes are usually distinguished. 
They have the figures of those 
animals pricked and painted on 
several parts of their bodies: and 
when they march through the 
woods, they commonly, at every 
encampment, cut the representa- 
tion of their ensign on trees, es- 
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pecially after a successful cam- 
paign: marking at the same time, 


the number of scalps and prison- 


ers they have taken. 
Their military dress is very 


singular: they cut off or pull out, 
all their hair, except a spot a- 


bout the breadth of two crown- 


pieces, near the top of their heads, 
and entirely destroy their eye 
brows: the lock left upon their 
heads, they 
parcels: each of which is stifien- 
ed and adorned with wampum, 


divide into several 


beads, and feathers of various 
kinds; the whole twisted into a 
form resembling the modern pom- 
poone Their heads are painted 
red down to the eyes, and sprink- 
led over with white down. The 
gristles of their ears are split al- 
most around, and distended with 
wires or splinters, so as to meet 
and tie together at the nape of 
the neck; these are‘also hung with 
some ornaments, and generally 
bear the representation of some 
bird or beast. Their noses are 
likewise bored, and hung with 
trinkets or beads, and their 
faces painted with various colours, 
so as to make an awful appear- 
ance. ‘Their breasts are adorn- 
ed with a gorget or medal of 
brass, copper, or some other met- 
als and the scalping knife hangs 
by a string from the neck. 

The most approved qualities 
among Indians in war are vigi- 
lance and attention, to execute 
and avoid surprise; and indeed 
in these arts they are superior to 
all other nations mm the world. 
Accustomed to a continual wan- 
dering in the forests, their con- 
ceptions sharpened by keen ne- 
cessity, and living iu every res- 
pect according to nature, their ex- 
ternal senses have a degree of 
acuteness which at first view ap- 
pearsineredible. They can trace,’ 
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out their enemies at an imnmmence 
distance, by the smoke of their 
fires, which they smell, and by 
tracks of their feet upon the 
ground, imperceptible to an Eu- 
ropean eye, but which they can 
count with facility. It is said 
they can even distinguish the dif- 
ferent nations to which they be- 
long, and ‘determine the precise 
time in which they passed; when 
an European with the aid oi 
siasses cculd not discover the 
least trace of a foot-step. These 
circamstances are of less impor- 
tance as their savage enemies 
are equally well acquainted with 
them. 

When they go out, therefore, they 
take care to avoid making use 
of any thing that might lead to a 
discovery. They light no fire to 
warm themselves, or to prepare 
their victuals: they lie close to 
the ground during the day, when 
they draw near the residence oi 
their enemies, and travel only in 
the night, and marching along in 
files; he that closes the rear, care- 
fully covers the tracks of his own 
feet, and those who preceded him 
with leaves. When they halt to 
refresh themselves, scouts are 
sent out to reconnoitre the coun 
try, and beat up every place 
where they suspect an enemy lies 
concealed. 

In this manner they enter un- 
awares the villages of their foes; 
and while the flower of the nation 
are engaged in hunting, massa- 
cre all the children, women and 
helpless old men; or make prison- 
ers of as many as they can man- 
age, or have strength enough t 
be useful to their nation. But 
when the enemy is apprised of 
their design, and coming on in 
arms against them, they throw 
themselves flat on the ground 


ry 


among the withered herbs and) 





| leaves which their faces is paint. 


ed to resemble. They then al. 
low a part to pass unmolested, 
when all at once, with a tremen. 
dous shout, rising up from their 
ambush, they pour a storm of ar- 
rows or musket bullets upon their 
foes. | 

The party attacked, returns the 
same cry: every one shelters 
himself with a tree, and returns 
the fire of the adverse party, as 
soon as they raise themselves from 
the ground to give’a second 
fire. Thus does the battle con- 
tinue, until the one party is so 
much weakened, as to be incapa- 
ble of further resistance. But if 
the force on each side continues 
nearly equal, the fierce spirit of 
the savages, inflamed by the loss 
of their friends, can no longer be 
restrained. ‘They abandon their 
distant war, and rush upon one a- 
nother with clubs and hatchets in 
their hands, magnifying their own 
courage, and insulting their ene- 
mies with the bitterest reproach- 
es. A cruel combat ensucs, death 
appears in a thousand hideous 
forms, which would congeal the 
blood of civilized nations to be- 
hold; but which rouses the fury 
of savages. They trample, they 
insult over the dead bodies, and 
tear the scalp from the head. 
The flame continues to rage till 
resistance ceases; then they se- 
cure the prisoners, whese fate, if 
men, are a thousand times more 
unhappy than those who died in 
the field. The conquerors set up 
a hideous yell to lament the 
friends they had lost. 

They aproach in a melancholy 
severe gloom, to their own village; 
a messenger is sent to anounce 
their arrival, and the women with 
frightful shrieks, come out to 
mourn for their dead brothers, or 
their husbands. When they are 
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arrived, the chief relates in a low 

yoice, to the elders, a circumstan- — 
tial account of every particlar of 
the expedition. The orator then 

proclaims this account aloud to 

the people; and as he mentions 

the names of those who have fazl- 

len, the shrieks of the women are 

redoubled. 

‘The men too join in these cries, 
according as each is most connec- 
ted with the deceased, by blood 
or friendship. The last ceremo-: 
ny is the proclamation of victory: 
each:individual than forgets his, 
private misfortunes, and joins in 
the triumph of his nation; all 
tears are wiped from their eyes, 
and by an unaccountable transi- 
tion, they passin a moment from 
the bitterness of sorrow to an ex- 
travagance of joy. 

But the manner in which they 
treat their prisoners, is the 
chief characteristic of the savage. 
The friendly affections which 
glow with an intense warmth 
within the bounds of their own 
villages, seldom extend beyond 
them. They feel nothing for the 
enemies of their nation but an 
implacable resentment. The pri- 
soners who have themselves the 
same feelings, know the inten- 
tions of their conquerors, and are 
prepared for them. The person 
who has taken the captive, at- 
tends himto the cottage, where 
according tothe distribution made 
by the elders, he is to be delivered 
to supply the loss of a relative. 
If those who receive him have 
their family weakened by war or 
other accidents, they adopt the 
‘captive into the family. But if 
no occasion for him, or their re- 
sentment for the loss of their 
friends be too high to endure the 
sight of any connected with those 
who were concerned in it, the 
sentence him todeath. Allthose 
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who have met with the same 
severe sentence being collected, 
the whole is assembled at the ex- 
ecution as for some great solem 
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nity. A scaffold is errected and 
the prisoners are tied to a stake. 
where they begin their death 
song, and prepare for the ensuing 
scene of cruelty, with the most 
undaunted courage. their ene- 
mies on the other side are deter- 
mined to put it to the proof, by 
the most cruel and exquisite tor- 
tures. | 

They begin at the extremity of 
his body, and gradually approach 
the more vital parts; one plucks 
out his nails by the roots, one by 
one; and another takes a finger 
into his mouth and tears off the 
flesh with his teeth; a third thrusty 
the mangled finger into the bowl 
of a pipe made red hot, which he 
smokes like tobacco; then they 
pound his toes and: fingers to pie- 
ces between two stones; they cut 
circles about his joints, ai cashes 
in the fleshy parts of his limb 
which they sear immediatc!y with 
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and pinching them alternaicly: 
they.pull off his fiest thus mancled 
and roasted, bit by hii, devour- 
ing it with greediness, and smear. 
ing their faces with the blood 
their passions encreasing in h¢ 
ror and fury, they proceed to 
twist the bare nerves and tendons 
about an iron, tearing and snap- 
ping them, while others are em- 
ployed in pulling and extending 
the limbs in every direction so as 
to increase the torment. This 
continues often five or six hours, 
and sometimes (such is the con- 
stitutional strength of the savages)) 
for days together. Then they 
frequently unbind him, to give a 
breathing to their fury, to think 
what new tortures they shall irr 
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of the sufferer, who, wearied out 
with such a varicty of unheard 
of torments, often falls into so 
profound a sleep, that they apply 
the fire to awake him, and re- 
new his sufferings. He is again 
fastened to a stake, and: again 
they renew their cruelty; they 
stick him all over with matches 
of a wood that easily takes fire, 
and burns but slowly, they run 


harp reeds into every part of his 


body, they drag out his teeth 
with pincers, and thrust out his 
eyes; and lastly, having burned 
his flesh from his bones with slow 
fires, after having mangled his 
body in the most shocking man- 
ner, and so mutilated his face 
that nothing human appears in it, 
after having peeled the skin from 
the head, and poured a heap ot 
red hot coals or boiling water on 
the naked skull, they once more 
unbind the miserable victim; 
who blind and staggering with 
pain and weakness, is assaulted 
on every side with clubs and 
stones, and falling into their fires 
at every step, until one of the 
chiefs, out of compassion or 
weary of cruelty, puts an end to 
his life byaclub or dagger. The 
body is then put into a kettle, 
and this inhuman and horrid em- 
ployment is succeeded by a feast 
as barbarous. 

The women forgeting the human 
as well as the female nature, sur- 
pass the men in cruelty, and act 
like furies while this scene of hor- 
ror is going on; the principal per- 
sons of the nation sit around the 
stake looking on, and smoking 
their pipes without the least em- 
otion. but what is most extraor- 
linary, the sufferer himself, in 
little intervales of his torments, 
smokes, appears unconcerned, 
and converces with his tormen- 
tors about indifferent matters. 
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During the whole time of his ex- 
ecution, there seems a contest 
which shall succeed; they, by ins 
flicting the most horrid pains, or 
he, by enduring them with a firm: 
ness and constancy almost above 
human; not a sigh, not a groan, 
not a distortion of countenance, 
escapes him: he _ possesses hie 
mind entircly in the midst of his 
torments: he recounts his owp| 
exploits: he informs them of the 
cruelties he has committed 
upon their countrymen, and threa- 
tens.them with revenge that will 
attend. his death; that they were 
old women who knew not how to 
puta warrior to death; and though 
his reproaches exasperate them 
to madness, he continues. to in 
sult them with their ignorance in 
the art of tormenting; pointing 
out himself more exquisite meth- 


fods, and more. sensible parts of 


the body to be inflicted. The 
women have this part of courage 
as well as the men,.and it is a¢ 
rare for an Indian to behave oe 
therwise, as it would be for an 
European to suffer as an Indian. 

Such is the wonderful power. 
of an early intuition, and a feroci- 
ous thirst of glory. “I am brave 
and intrepid,” says the savage 
in the face of his tormenters, “I 
neither fear death nor torments; 
“ those who fear them are cows 
“ ards; they are less than women; 
“ life is nothing to those who have 
“ courage! may my enemies be 
“confounded with despair and 
“rage: oh! that I could devour 
“ them and drink their Blood te 
the last drop.” But neither the 
intrepidity on one side, nor the 
inflexibility onthe other, are mat- 
ter of astonishment; for vengeance 
and fortitude, in the midst of 
torments, are duties considered 
with them as sacred; they aré 
the effects of their earliest educa- 








